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THE ALDINE. 



A SPUR TO PEGASUS. 

I HAVE your sonnet, dear : I like the rhyme 
That sets your pleasant, tuneful thought in chime 
To sing of me — who, with a stealthy blush, 
Pore o'er my praises in the twilight's hush. 

I prize the verses : every word of praise 
My heart lays by, a feast for duller days, 
.When you and I, tlie lovers fond to-day. 
Are quiet m'arried people old and gray. 

And yet — I am not pleased. For, dear, I know 
You love me well ; yet must that love but show 
In rhymes to eyes that kindle, lips that pout? 
You write — but only the fair shell without 

Rouses the poet-nature. Must I be 
Naught to my husband but sweet phantasy? 
For my fair face I have been very glad ; 
To-night this tiresome beauty makes me sad. 

For all you fancy it a woman's whim, 
I hear Fate at my elbow, stern and grim : 
" Your lover, singing to your winsome eyes, 
Loses his voice for loftier melodies." 

You will be angry. Well, I may not rue ; 
In speaking truth, I best keep faith with you. 
Dear, what is our love worth, unless it can 
Fashion a better woman, nobler man ? 

And I am better for you. Head and heart 

Thrive in your presence, as the leaves that start 

To meet the greeting of the April sun. 

Whose winning touch draws out the life begun. ^ 

Sadly I set down what is written here : 
I help you not, O friend and lover dear ! 
What write you now save odes to me, I ask. 
You with the l)n:e strung for far nobler task? 

And here I beg— aye, even if I do 
So loose the bond that holds me love, to you — 
Put by these fancies and conceits of wit : 
Choose nobler work and put yoiu: soul in it ! 

Astarte calls, and many a poet comes 
To chant her paean with the crash of drums 
And all such clatter. Lofty Wisdom stands. 
To all the passers holding out her hands, 

And waits for honor. O my singer dear. 
Now let the spirit's fullest chords ring clear : 
The major will, that ever holds life's clew ; 
The heart's soft minor, that shall keep will true. 

Dear, you can sing such songs, but not for me. 
You have the keys of holy harmony : 
Sing what is noblest, truest, purest, best ; 
Songs to the spirit, not the flesh, addrest. 

And so I've said my say, and eased my heart. 
If these harsh words keep you and me apart, 
I shall eat bitter bread and sauce of rue ; 
But, dear — I risked your love for love of you ! 

• —Bertha Wythe. 
« 

HARRY'S WAIF: A BIT OF BELATED 
CHRISTMAS, 

The snow-flakes were holding high carnival. Down 
they came, rolling and tossing, scrambling, along in 
their mad haste to be first to greet mother earth. 
Whispering and laughing, hailing each other with a 
gentle touch, the tiny white fairies fell softly on tree 
and rock, on stately spire, and lowly cottage. Even 
in the crowded streets the merry sprites held full 
sway, and demonstrated in their own peculiar way 
the equality of mankind. Alike on the shivering 
form of the beggar and the fur mantle of the lady 
they nestled, and peeped merrily round at each other. 
Dropping in little cold patches on the bare feet of 
suffering humanity, they yet found entrance to the 
well-wrapped mortals, and crept lovingly even into 
the muflf of My Lady Splendid. They seemed to have 
taken this merry Christmas Eve for their own prop- 
erty, and to be disputing the right of people to a 
single inch of out-door space. They should have 
been escorted by wind and bitter cold to have suc- 
ceeded ; and instead, they answered the merry shout 
of the boys by a gentle rush at the rosy cheeks, 
which only sufficed to make them more rosy still. 

All the world was in the streets. The shops were 
crowded with purchasers of all classes and stations ; 
and wagons filled to excess chased wildly round the 
corners after their fleeting horses. Even the poor 
were out. Tired mothers, with a single coin held 
tight in the hard, rough hand, and eager eyes count- 
ing the many little ones, and the few pence that 
could be spared to make them happy. Many there 
were who stood hopelessly watching the hurrying 
crowds around them, who had not even bread, or a 
place to lay their weary heads. 

Harry Burns paced sorrowfully up and down his 
warm, lighted library, and felt himself as lonely and 



heartsick as the poorest could have felt that evening. 
So much and yet so little ! With every luxury of life 
at command, with an ample fortune, a handsome face, 
and a fine stalwart figure, he was yet poorer than the 
little newsboys who crept to their scanty beds that 
winter night. Absolutely alone ! Not a near relative 
in the wide world. His parents had died when he 
was but a child, leaving him and a little sister to the 
care of a maiden aunt. A few years, and the faithful 
aunt had followed ; and years still later, but all too 
soon, his sister, his .last link of blood, had gone after 
the others to the silent land, leaving only a little 
mound of earth under a willow, and a closed and 
darkened room in the great house. 

Only twenty-two, and not an eye that would lighten 
at his coming, not a voice to call him dear. Always 
reserved and quiet, he had never made an intimate 
friend, and he was rather feared by the few that knew 
him. Sadly, on that Christmas Eve of the swift-fall- 
ing snow-flakes, he looked round the pretty room, 
and wished it peopled with pleasant faces and happy 
voices. After a little the thought struck him that he 
might at least give presents to the domestics ; so 
with his face brightening wonderfully, he gave the 
bell such a hearty pull that it brought the servants 
to their feet in wonder. 

*• Run quick, Thomas," said the good housekeeper, 
setting down her cup hastily, and looking a little 
frightened at the energy of the summons. Tom, 
otherwise " Boots," needed no second bidding, and 
went up the stairs and into the library at a double- 
quick rate. With a face full of mischief, his usually 
dignified master pointed his finger at the lad, and 
said : 

" Quick, you rascal, ask Mrs. Jones to come to me, 
and don't lose a minute." 

Down the stairs, three at a time, went " Boots," 
and burst into the kitchen like an avalanche. 

"Master have got a grin like a Cheshire cat on, 
and he is wanting Mrs. Jones on the minute." 

"Stop your impudence, and give your message 
properly," said Mrs. Jones, as she gathered her vol* 
uminous skirts around her, and displaying a large 
foot and stout ankle, started up-stairs with ^ bewil- 
dered face. Never had such a thing happened be- 
fore, and she feared that the unusual summons might 
mean trouble. In answer to her knock she received 
permission to enter; and with cap-ribbons all awry 
from heir haste in ascending the stairs, she stood be- 
fore her young master. A glance at his face dispelled 
her fears, and left her more mystified than ever. A 
ringing laugh startled what little composure was left 
in the good dame, and gave her the terrible suspicion 
that trouble had made him crazy. 

"Mrs. Jones, are you free to give me two or three 
hours this evening.^ " 

She fairly gasped for breath at his astounding cour- 
tesy, as she signified her entire willingness to work 
all night for him if necessary. 

" But it is not a question of work. Some tricksy 
sprite has put it into my head to give the servants 
presents ; and without your valuable assistance, I 
shall be at a stand-still. I could never select the 
proper articles ; so if you will order the carriage, and 
come out with me, we wilL-find pretty and useful 
things for all my faithful household." 

Between surprise and delight, she was utterly un- 
able to speak a word, and at his request she hastened 
below to give the order for the carriage. Admiring 
glances the maid-servants cast at her gorgeous bon- 
net and immense old-fashioned muff", as she went 
out proudly, and enjoyed the honor of being handed 
in by her master. The silence of the little group was 
broken by " Boots," who turned a double somersault 
and said : 

" Oh, my eye ; I believe he has esloped with her ! " 

He was assisted to an upright position in a rather 
forcible manner, by the butler, and confined himself 
afterward to sundry mysterious nods and winks, in- 
dicative of great private knowledge and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

Into and out of the well-lighted stores went the 
strange couple, drawing many curious glances to 
themselves at their comical dissimilarity, and still 
more ridiculous purchases. Harry would insist upon 
buying everything that could be of no possible use 
to the recipient ; and Mrs. Jones divided her atten- 
tion between exclamations of delight and hearty 
laughter over his many mistakes. Of what service a 
real-lace handkerchief would be to the kitchen-maid 
she could not tell; but he seemed to think it per- 
fectly appropriate, and surveyed the gorgeous pic- 
ture on the box with visible satisfaction. 



At last every one had been remembered and amply 
provided for, and Mrs. Jones attempted to get into 
the carriage. Easier said than done. They had kept 
on putting into it packages of various sizes, until 
there was literally no room left for her portly form to 
occupy. After disembarking half of their cargo, Mrs. 
Jones crowded in, and Harry piled parcels around 
her, until nothing was visible but her round face and 
yellow bonnet, and the fiiige muff perched high above 
the bundle that reached nearly to her chin. 

" No use oimy trying to come,'* he laughingly said, 
as he surveyed the interior with undisguised amuse- 
ment. " Have the things taken to the library, and I 
will soon be home." And lifting his hat courteously 
to the old woman, he drew his cloak tight around 
him and walked away. A little farther up the street 
he saw the flaming lights and brilliant posters of a 
circus, and as he neared the entrance heard one little 
fellow repeat to a larger one his wish that he might 
go in. 

" Us go in ! I ain't had any supper, and won't get 
none, so I don't see as I can ^^\ in there," answered 
the boy, at the same time looking wistfully at the 
warmly dressed children who were crowding in the 
doorway. 

"Poor little fellow, are you hungry?" and a kind 
hand was laid gently on the bare head of the urchin. 
He looked up, startled, and met the serious gaze of 
Harry Burns, with a look as serious and honest. 

"Yes, sir, and Jack, too," came the quick response, 
seconded by a vigorous pull of the smaller boy to the 
front. Burns felt a throb of pain stir his heart as he 
looked at them. Stooping down, he put his arms 
about ragged little Jack, and raising him to a level 
with his face, looked steadily at the child. Clear and 
blue the baby eyes stared wonderingly at him, while 
the small hands hid themselves in the warm folds of 
his cloak. Tom danced with impatience, and felt his 
heart beat high with hopes of some unknown good 
to come from this strange proceeding. 

Suddenly the little face became quite satisfied, and 
nestling close in the strong arms of his new-found 
friend, little Jack peered down at his brother. 

" Good-bye, Tommy ! This is the good man that 
mamma told us took little children to heaven, and I 
am going with him. Don't you 'member? The man 
with the red dress and bright thing on his head." 

" By Jove ! " said Harry, nearly dropping the child 
in his amazement. "What under the sun does the 
young one mean? Whatever made you say that, 
young man ? " 

Tommy gave a vigorous pull to one of the feet 
hanging down, and told Jack that he was a baby and 
no mistake, accompanying his remark with a ner- 
vous little chuckle. Harry Burns crossed over to 
the quieter side of the street, to avoid the curious 
looks that were beginning to be cast at him, and set- 
ting the child on his feet, said : 

"Let us see who will be at that cake-shop first." 
And, suiting the action to the word, he started on a 
brisk run. Grasping Jack's hand in his. Tommy fol- 
lowed, and half-dragging him, arrived a minute later 
at the door of the shop. Into the bakery walked 
Burns, followed by the boys, with their eyes quite 
round and bright, and staring hard at the piles of 
sweet things. A large parcel of goodies was soon 
selected, and down the street they started again. 
This time a hat store was the stopping place ; and 
lifting each youngster on a high stool, Burns com- 
menced trying oh hats. A little Scotch cap put Jack 
into a state of ecstasy, and a round sealskin made 
Tommy feel almost a man. 

Off again ; and in half an hour new shoes, tippets 
and gloves had made their old clothes assume twice 
the ragged aspect they had before worn. Little did 
they care for the torn coats and knee-worn trousers. 
Hugging the bundle contentedly. Tommy dragged 
his brother along after Harry, both of them in a state 
of open-mbuthed wonder. At last they drew up at 
the door of the circus, and after getting the address 
of their mother, he bought two tickets, and saw them 
march proudly into the show. Many laughing eyes 
were cast at the tiny couple, as they sat high on a 
board bench, munching enormous quantities of cake, 
and uttering long-drawn breaths of satisfaction. 

Harry laughed softly to himself as he once more 
started on his way up-town, and thought of the bas- 
kets of good things that should find their way to the 
poor woman in the morning. Before a toy-shop he 
stood still a minute, and waited for a chance to cross 
the crowded street. 

Suddenly a sob caught his attention ; and turning 
quickly he saw a little girl standing by his side on 
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the curb-stone, and struggling hard to restrain the 
tears of fright as she peered anxiously among the 
many vehicles that lined the roadway. Only four or 
five years old, her tiny face yet bore marks of extra- 
ordinary beauty and self-composure. The little teeth 
were set close in the effort to restrain a cry, and one 
hand brushed the swift-falling snow-flakes away from 
her eyes. A fur cloak hung loosely around the small 
figure, and a quilted hood of blue silk framed the 
scared face! His voice made her start and look up 
quickly, as he said : 

" Want to go across, little one ? Are you all alone 
here?" 

The voice was full of tears that answered him. 

" Oh, I think I am afraid ! Mamma got out of the 
carriage and went into that store ; and after she was 
gone a minute, I remembered a dolly I wanted, and 
got out to ask mamma to get it. I went over there 
to look in the circus ; and when I came back I can't 
find mamma or the carriage, and I don't know what 
to do." 

Before she had finished, there was a pitiful quaver 
in her voice, and a determined winking of the eye- 
lids. The words and accent proved to him what he 
had before thought to be the case, that it was a well- 
cultured and cared-for child to whom he was speak- 
ing. 

" It seems to me that I am to play benefactor to all 
the younger portion of the city," he said, answering 
the wonder in her eyes with a bright smile, and a 
close pressure of the tiny hand he held fast in his 
own. They wandered around the streets a long 
while, peering into the shops, and following car- 
riages which the child seemed to recognize. At last 
Mabel, who had given him so much of her name, 
with more to follow, consented to go home with him, 
and wait for the morning to find her mother. 

Her decision was hastened by his proposing that 
she should play fairy-godmother, and distribute good 
things innumerable to his household. Mabel's eyes 
danced at the prospect ; and he soon found himself 
at his own door, with the child in his arms. By this 
time the snow had fallen so fast that her feet sank 
deep at every step ; and after many indignant refus- 
als, he had snatched her up, and laughingly borne 
the slaps her wee hands inflicted. 

"What a little vixen, to be sure," he exclaimed, as 
he gave the bell a rousing pull and attempted to 
steal a kiiss from the rosy mouth. Renewed kicking 
and baby laughter ; and the stately butler opened the 
door to stare solemnly at the astonishing spectacle. 

" William, send Mrs. Jones to the library, and in 
half an hour let all the servants come to that room." 

Shaking his head in mute disapproval of the pro- 
ceedings of the night, William watched the merry 
couple scrambling up the stairs, and turned to give 
the orders. The hasty exit of Mrs. Jones, added to 
" Boots' " nods and winks, had roused the curiosity 
of all the household ; and when she returned, and it 
occupied them all to assist in transferring the bun- 
dles from the carriage up-stairs, rumor went mad and 
all kinds of suggestions were offered and more or less 
believed. Mrs. Jones looked triumphant, and re- 
plied to all questions with a shake of the head, and 
much suppressed laughter, 

" Boots " promenaded up and down the hall with 
his feet in the air, and his hands performing their 
office, making hideous faces at himself, and indulg- 
ing in ear-splitting shrieks of delight. The entire 
company were gathered on the lower stair-way, and 
listened breathlessly to Mr. Burns' order. Mrs. 
Jones went quickly up-stairs, and was only seen 
once again, when she thrust her head over the bal- 
ustrade, and called for the piano-cover to be brought 
to her. In a fine state of amaze, a rush was made 
for the parlor, and a scramble for the cover ensued. 
" Boots " got between the legs and pulled it off at 
the back, and before any one could catch him, had' 
crawled from among them, and was half way up to 
her. Not a bit of use was the strategy, however ; for 
she coolly took the cover, and motioned him down 
before she opened the door. Merry laughter and the 
sound of moving furniture came at intervals from 
the mysterious room, and quite made them sick with 
the efforts of imagination in which they were com- 
pelled to indulge. 

At last the welcome summons was heard, and even 
William forgot his dignity in the hurried rush up- 
stairs. Round-eyed and silent they filed in, and at 
Mr. Burns' request took the seats that were ranged 
in order at one side of the room. Before a door, a 
throne had been erected, and on it was perched a 
tiny queen, with golden curls, and blue eyes brim- 



ming over with mirth. The library steps had served 
for a throne, and the piano-cover was flung grace- 
fully over it to answer the place of drapery. The sil- 
ver-handled poker had been turned into a wand by 
wrapping it in colored paper, and it took all the 
strength of her majesty to wave it properly in the 
air. The blue merino dress and red stockings of 
Mabel were rather earthly ; but a crown had been im- 
provised from the gilded rim of a lamp-shade, and, 
with the white feather from her hood, gave quite an 
air of splendor to the make-up. 

A large table stood near, and on it were piled goods 
that made the domestics smile and nudge each other 
significantly. Dress patterns for the women, each a 
lace handerchief, and a set of furs, were side by side 
with fur caps, mufflers, mittens, glass dishes, a chess- 
board, a rubber overcoat, and an immense dish of 
candy, with half of a stiff book-cover for a ladle. Over 
the queen's head was suspended a huge bunch of 
bananas with a fruit-knife sticking in one. An ivory 
chessboard, hastily borrowed from its appropriate 
table, did duty as a cake-plate, and held a marvelous 
specimen of the baker's art, with two wonderful fig- 
ures joining hands on the top of it. 

A large card-case was piled high with tops, mar- 
bles, a miraculous jack-knife, and two or three balls of 
colored cord, suggesting an immediate union with a 
Chinese kite that lay serenely upholding a velvet- 
and-gilt prayer-book. Standing near the throne was 
Harry, with his face all aglow with mischief; and 
waving his arm above his head, he cried : 

"Three cheers for our fairy godmother, Mabel 
Snow!" 

" And a tiger, too ! " " Boots " managed to shout, be- 
fore William laid an iron grasp on his arm, and looked 
threateningly in his face as a common mode of extin- 
guishment. 

They took up the cheer with a will, and made more 
noise than so small a number of people would have 
seemed capable of achieving. Harry gave the articles 
to Mabel, telling her in each instance the one to 
whom to give it ; and as she gently spoke the diflfer- 
ent names, they took their Christmas gifts from her 
wee white hand. "Boots" began to think that he 
had been too hasty in selecting the toys as his share, 
and sat up on the back of his chair, with his feet in 
the seat, and made ineffectual attempts to keep from 
whistling and clapping his hands. Such a quality as 
respect was entirely wanting in him ; and where the 
bump of veneration ought to have been, there was 
a lamentably large depression — a fault for which he 
was of course not accountable. 

Susan forgot to pinch him when he pulled out all 
her hair-pins, and let her hair down over her face ; 
and this amused him so much that he tumbled head 
first off his chair, knd walked feet upward round in 
front of her, said " Cricky," and still retaining the up- 
side-down position, arrived at a chair on the other 
side of the room, where he could get a better view of 
the elegant couple on the cake. William sat petri- 
fied, and even kindly Mrs. Jones held up her hands 
in horror ; but Mabel laid down the gloves that had 
just been handed to her, and gravely watched the 
performance. When he had managed to seat him- 
self sideways on one corner of the chair, the child 
called out in her sweet baby voice : 

" Boy, do that again ! You walk like a monkey, 
splendid ! " 

Tom needed no second bidding, but walked to th6 
middle of the room, turned a double somersault and 
arrived back at his chair, scarlet and puffy, but tri- 
umphant. Mabel said " Thank you," and again tak- 
ing the gloves went on with her distributing. 

At last the table was empty, except for the cake 
and candy; and Harry called the butler, and whis- 
pered to him. William nodded to a girl to go with 
him, and after a few minutes they returned with sev- 
eral bottles of wine, a pile of plates, and a tray of 
wine glasses. Harry drew the corks, and Mabel held 
the glasses while he filled them. "Boots" carried 
them round with a ludicrous air of importance, and 
did not spill a drop. The cake was soon demolished, 
and the plates were heaped high with candies and 
bananas. 

Mabel acted her part with the gentle composure 
which she had exhibited throughout, and touched 
her tiny glass of water to theirs with gracious dig- 
nity. " Boots " generously offered her a sip of his 
wine, but her refusal was so gentle that he did not 
feel hurt. Merrily flew the minutes ; and it was quite 
ten o'clock before the unusual guests took their de- 
parture, carrying with them all the remains of the 
feast, and leaving the room quite in order. 



Then Harry drew his chair near the fire, and notic- 
ing that a wistful look was beginning to creep into 
the baby face, took the little one on hiS knee, and 
rocking her gently backward and forward, told her 
the old, old story of Jesus and his love for the chil- 
dren who came to him for his blessing. Mabel lis- 
tened quietly ; and only a little quivering sigh, once 
in a while, told that the child-heart was throbbing 
with a lonesome, tired pain. Then he told her how 
his telling the man at the police-station all about her^ 
and her name and age, would be telegraphed all over 
the great city, and her mamma would surely find her ; 
and the childish face grew bright again. Soon the 
bright curls drooped, and little Mabel slept, as safe 
and happy as she would have been in her own little 
bed. Cautiously Harry touched the bell at his side, 
and when "Boots" came, sent for the housekeeper. 
Into her kindly arms he laid his little waif, and saw 
her taken away to slumber. 

Long hours he sat there, reading, and dreaming 
happy dreams of all the good he meant to do, and 
thinking how many people could be made glad with 
a little of his wealth. The house had long been still, 
and the noise of the street hushed to rest. The 
church clock struck two, and broke the quiet of the 
night with its iron clamor. Roused by the sound, 
Harry laid down his book and lighted a segar for a 
farewell smoke; Again the hush of the night was 
broken, this time by the ring of horses' hoofs, and 
the roll of carriage-wheels. Then quick feet ran up 
the stone steps, and swift and sharp the bell rang 
through the house. 

Amazed, he listened for a second, then threw his 
segar into the fire, and ran down stairs. Quickly he 
drew the bolt and unlocked the door. A woman's 
face met his gaze — the face of a dusk-eyed woman, 
all passion and grace. White even to the lips, with 
great eyes staring anxiously at him, and one little 
hand convulsively grasping the arm of a gentleman 
who had thrown his other around her, and half-sup- 
ported the trembling form. 

" Mr. Burns ? "the gentleman said, interrogatively, 
stepping into the hall. 

Harry bowed in assent, at the same time throwing 
the door wide, and closing it when they had entered. 

Before he could speak, the lady sprang to the hat- 
stand, and snatching the little fur cloak that hung 
there, sank to the floor, kissing the soft folds and 
murmuring broken words of endearment and joy. A 
great, glad throb stirred his heart, that he had been 
permitted to be instrumental in their finding Mabel ; 
and he shook hands over and over with Mr. Snow, 
and received his broken thanks with eloquent praises 
of his " waif," as he called her. The force of the 
mother's emotion had spent itself; and with her 
face against -the little mantle she sat crying quietly. 
Her husband assisted her to rise, and then with quiv- 
ering lips she asked to see her darling. 

Up the stairs they followed him, and when he 
paused at a half-open door, they stood quite silent 
while he went in and turned up the gas to a full 
blaze. Then, with happy, tender faces they stole 
across the room to the great bed, and looked lov- 
ingly down on their little girl. She looked more tiny 
than ev6r, nestled cosily in the heart of an immense 
pillow, in the centre of the bed, with one -wee hand 
thrown above her head, and the curly hair all tum- 
bled linto her eyes. Mrs. Jones had found a small 
night-dress in the stores of children's clothes that 
had lain for long years tucked away in the presses 
up-stairs, and by turning back the sleeves had made 
it small enough for Mabel to wear. On the sofa lay 
the good woman, wrapped in a blanket, sleeping 
soundly, and evidently unaware of the presence of 
strangers in the room. 

Mrs. Snow would not have the child wakened ; and 
after gazing tearfully at the pretty baby for a few 
minutes, they left the room as quietly as they had en- 
tered, and followed Harry into the library. There he 
told them all his evening's adventures, and made the 
mother's eyes glisten with happiness, as he spoke of 
Mabel's brave composure. Then they told him of 
the terrified agony of finding the child gone from the 
carriage, of the hurried search, and Mrs. Snow going 
to her home for her husband, and the whole night 
spent in examining streets and police stations. At 
last they had found a description of a little girl that 
seemed like Mabel, although the name had not been 
telegraphed. They had gone to the chief station, 
where they found Harry's description and his ad- 
dress ; and the rest needed no telling. 

He could not think of letting them return home so 
late ; so they sent back their carriage with a hasty 
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note to relieve the anxiety of the waiting ones there. 
Mrs. Snow soon left them ; and when her husband 
at last went to his room, he found Mabel fast locked 
in her mother's arms, and both sleeping peacefully. 

Not a lonely Christmas did Harry Burns spend, 
after all. Early the next morning he gave Mrs. Jones 
a purse, and started her out on a round of charity. 
Then, carrying his "waif," he followed Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow into the carriage and drove to their home. 



her Uncle Harry that she wanted to play fairy-god- 
mother again, especially to see "Boots ' tumble in 
his approved monkey- fashion. 

Several years have passed, and each succeeding 
Yuletide finds the- fairy larger and prettier; and ere 
many weeks have flown, if report is to be believed, 
some one will appropriate Harry's "waif," as he ap- 
propriated his " waifs " aunt on the first anniversary 
of her discovery. — Einiia Sfjier7ie Jarlse7t. 



Are not their wings of glossiest slieen. 

Their faces pure and sweet, 
As heaven and earth they float between, 
And feed the leaves, the verdure green, 

The flowers that kiss our feet ? 

The cold of heart will answer — No ! 

But love will answer — Yes ! 
And feel, in evening winds that blow, 
In evening dews that fall and flow, 

The fairy-world's caress ! 




Who can describe the joy of grandma ! And a funny 
little fellow shot an arrow straight into Harry's 
heart, as pretty Aunt Lillie, offering him both hands 
in hearty thanks, almost kissed him instead of Ma- 
bel. Confused and laughing, she ran away with the 
recovered treasure, and proceeded to pet her as 
though she had been gone a year instead of a night. 
Merrily passed the hours of Christmas evening; and 
when the good-night words were being said. Aunt 
Lillie's eyes said "Come again," and Harry's said " I 
will." 

When another Christmas day had come, a merry 
party kissed a new-made bride, and little Mabel told 



THE HAPPY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 

THE DEWS OF EVENING. 

[Illustration of picture by John S. Davis.] 

Say, are they not immortals true 

And fairy-like, and bright — 
Whose hands drop down the silver dew, 
And thus the jaded earth renew 

Throughout the summer night? 

On each fair forehead, gleam'ng far. 

To those whose eyes can see, 
Is not there visible a star 
Whose light no lapse of years can mar. 

Though centuries long th^y be ? 



Happy Hours of Childhood. — Not all the hours 
of childhood are happy, any more than are all the 
hours of older life. But there are hours of happi- 
ness, nevertheless. Given, a day of freedom or tru- 
ancy, barefoot, with rolled-up trousers, sunshine, and 
some bright water in which to play and from which 
to drink at will, and what more, for the time, does 
boyhood require to be perfectly happy } All this has 
our bright-eyed subject, who has just been filling 
himself from the grassy-edged spring, and who evi- 
dently enjoys even the falling back to their native 
element, with a musical tinkle, of the drops that have 
cooled his lips and yet escaped his palate. 



